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When any population froup enjoys less than full access to the values considered 
important by the larger society, we say that a social problem exists. Thus, if some- 
body's opportunity to choose an education, a candidate, a job, or a residence is 
curtailed, we say there is a civil rishts problem. If somebody's opportunity to speak, 
worship, write, or assemble is curtailed, we say there is a civil liberties problem. If 
some group's income is chronically depressed by comparison with that of others, we 
say there is an economic problen. 


When we say there is a "farm labor problem," what we are really saying, in a kind 
of verbal shorthand, is that arricultural workers enjoy less than full access to every 
one of the above social values, and more besides. The farm labor problem represents 
an unusual and perhaps unique confluence of dimmost all the social problems our society 
faces at the domestic (as distinruished from the international) level. The fact that 
farm workers tend to receive short shrift in all the values our society and culture 
deem worthwhile has led a number of persons to feel that one who wants to serve these 
values -- justice, security, freedom, whatever -- can serve more of them, better, and 
quicker, in the farm labor movement than in any other domestic problem area. 


The "liberal" response to the farm labor problem is to try to do something to 
ease "the plight of the mirrants" (althouch most farm workers are not misrants). 
Most characteristically, this response assumes the form of bills introduced at National 
or State levels, calline for child care centers, crew ledder reristration, misrant 
health and welfare prorrams, and so forth, The liberal resnonse may also take the 
form of pressure upon administrative arencies involved: the California Department 
of Employment, U.5. Department of Labor, etc. Too, this response may assume the form 
of more direct action: community prorsrams to "welcome the mivrant"s; clinics; 
free milk for misrant children; relisious services; and the like. 


The first hypothesis of the present paper is that the liberal response is 
inherently inadequate to the problen. his is not to assert that liberals are 
utterly wnavailins when, for example, they write to their conrressmen, assemblymen, 
and senators urginre them to do something about the "plisht of America's forgotten .~.-- 
people"; or contribute a five dollar bill to one or another of the many coniittees to 
aid migrant workers. Let everyone do what—his heredity or environment or combination 
thereof permits. It is certainly preferable that mirrant tots have ointment to ease 
their sore fineernail beds, incurred picking cotton, than that they have none. But for 
two basic reasons it is here surrested that the liberal resnonse can never be entirely 
adequate to the task of extendine to arricultural workers full access to the val tes 
we profess. 

(1) This approach fails to achieve necessary changes in the state of thines, 
inasmuch as it fails to recocnize the social forces which are responsible for the 
state of thines, and inasmuch as it lacks the will and power to cope with them even 
if it did recopnize them. There is somethine pathetic, for instance, in liberal 
organizations, year after year, exhorting their adherents to write to legislators 
about the bracero prorram, in view of the composition of the Conrressional committees 
which annually pass on this prorram, and in view of the way the Conrress is operated. 

(2) "ven if, somehow or other, it were possible for liberals, throurh lerislative 
and administrative action, to confer upon farm workers a full share of the values our 
society can offer, this is not the way justice, security, and freedom ousht to be 
secured. In order to rine true and lastinely, they must be won #ather than conferred. 
Freedom, security, and justice imply human involvement and development, and men do 
not develop through having thinres done for them. Ultimately, they come into their 
own as humanbeines the hard way: by striving, by plannine, by workine together, by 
overcoming obstacles. by assuming resvonsibilities, by makine difficult decisions, by 
choosine between difficult alternatives. 


The only adequate response to the farm labor problem, in the lone run, rests upon 
the asumption that farm workers are capable of assuming responsibilities, of makine 
painful decisions, of demandins and obtainins values on their own behalf, rather than 
having these thines done for them by an enlishtened bureaucracy, by benevolent employers, 
or by a compassionate public. The proper response to the farm labor problem, by per- 
sons who are not themselves farm workers, is to assist in clearine away the obstacles 
which currently make it unnecessarily difficult for such workers to shoulder the burdens 
of self-help and maturity. This approach -- presupposing a faith that even the most 
disinherited of men have the capacity to forre a creative destiny of their own, riven 
the opportunity -- is a "radical" approach (rather than a "liberal" one), as it is here 
suvrvested radicalism should properly be defined. 


However, the leritimate role of students and other non-farm-workers in extending 
social values to this troubled field is not quite so passive as the above g¥d¥drldd/ 
hypothesis misht superficially sugcest. For the question remains: how best to clear away 
the obstacles to self-help? And on the answer to this question a very sreat deal depends. 


yey 


To a large extent, the entire future career of the farm labor movement depends upon 
the methods employed in the first, underbrush-clearing stage. This is the second 
major hypothesis of the present paper. 


Not infrequently, when the disinherited of the earth crow aware of their 
disinherited state and find it intolerable, they seek their inheritance throuch 
reprisals and retribution arainst whomever they identify as responsible for their 
state. This style of seeking vahues almost invariably yields a spurious varity of 
the values souesht -- justice, security, freedom, whatever -- or none at all. It 
almost invariably restlts in the substitution of some new formg of repression for 
the old, With rare exceptions, a revolution (in its correct sense, of a complete 
turn) conceived in revence and dedicated to violent propositions, can only be 
"consolidated" by techniques as violent as those by which it was launched. In the 
context of arricultural labor, by "violence" we do not mean the euillotine or the 
firine squad. But the dynamitine of bracero camps (whether planned or consummated); 
driving copper nails into fruit trees; puttinre sand in crankcases and water in gasoline 
tanks; threatenint persons verbally: these are not different, qualitatively, fron 
any and every other form of terror and violence, real or potential, carried out or merely 
contemplated, 


Those who wish to serve social values in the farm labor field do not serve them 
well by supporting every manifestation of the farm labor movement, reflexively and 
indiscriminately, It is entirely conceivable that some arms of the movement may be 
destroying the very social values they claim to seek. Persons who would see the 
boundaries of social justice and freedom extended to embrace the arricultural workers 
of our country, cwe it to their vision to find the answers to such questions as the 
followiny before they make a commitment to one or another specific farm labor campaien: 
operationally, what is its plan, its strategy, its pattern, its "style"? within that 
frame of reference, what techniques does it employ? what are the foals implicit in 
such strategy and such tactics? to what extent are farm workers themselves involved in 
the formulation of such stratery and such tactics? in carryinr them out? 


What is more, the discourse inwhich answers to such questions are sought, in order 
to yield its proper fruit, must be conducted fully, openly, and candidly, without fear 
of the consequences of revealing that quite different styles in fact exist. Rather 
than masking them under a lowest common denominator, let them compete in public View, 
and let the better style win in honest competition with all available alternatives. 
This is our third major hypothesis. 


In a sense, non-farm-workers can influence the course of the movement ina direc- 
tion toward rather than away from desired social values simply by withholding their 
support from efforts which are mmipulative, terroristic, conspiratorial, destructive, 
or otherwise unacceptable at the vital point of style. But non-farm-workers can do 
much more. “hen they find a movement which proposes to assist farm workers sain their 
freedom and justice by means consonant with those ends, non-farm-workers interested in 
practical freedom and justice have an oblivation to support such a movement, in 
whatever ways are also consonant with those goals. 


Let us assume. for example, that students at Sacramento State decide, upon the 
basis of personal investigation, that the Arricultural orkers Orranizine Committee is 
a responsible, honest. decent, democratic expression of the farm labor movement. There 
are any number of ways these students could assist the AYOC directly. For example, 
by their own contributions. or by the systematic solicitation of contributions from 
others, students could help AWOC pay the rent currently due on its several offices. If 
su€cessful in this short-run goal of keepine AWOC's doors open in the literal sense, 
students could then be of equally direct assistance in \VOC's day-to-day functions: 
the typing, mimeographic, and distribution of leaflets, for example. Since AOC 
will be operatine larsely on a volunteer basis durine the proximate future, these 
sorts of tasks, if they are to be performed at all, will have to be performed by 
persons willinre to donate their writins, speakine, secretarial, or other skills. 


Let us assume that students at UCLA, or some other collene or university, feel 
they are too remote seorraphically to aid AWOC in such ways as these. Or let us assume 
that students on some campus conclude that AWwOC, for one reason¢ or another, in one 
respect or another, is deficient at the vital point of style. Several alternative 
responses to the farm labor vroblem remain. 

(1) Students have the opportunity to choose from amone a number of other 
organizing efforts, representine a very broad spectrum of styles, ranging from the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Varehousemen, and Yelpers at one 
end, to the Community Service Orranization and “FSC at the other, 

(2) Some may wish to "reform" existine orranizations from the inside, by 
presentine alternative pronosals for stratery and tactics, and securinrs their 
adoption by democratic procedures. 

(3) Studentsmicht orefer to maintain an independence of ideolorv and action 
impossible within the framework of any existine organization. There is no ineluctable 
reason why they could not and should not develop their own proeram for helping farm 
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farm Labor (or any other) movement. ‘We have here tentatively set forth some of those 


issues in the form of a few hypotheses. 


One may hope, finally, that haviny wrestled successfully with the root issues 
involved, kkxx a few students will brine to the farm labor movement their conclusions 
in terms of utopia, and actions appropriate to the realization of that vision. The 
farm labor movement, like any other, stands in need of such propositions ‘to history. 


Althourh this paper is addressed primarily to a student audience, if any of the 
things said here are valid, they are. valid to the same extent for other audiences of 
bystanders. There are times (Milton would surely agree) when they do not serve who 
only stand and wait. And yet, to serve -- to act -- is not enouch, either. 

Action without thought is likely as null and sterile as thourht without action, in 
the dispassionate curve of history. 


805 E. leber Ave., 
Stockton, Calif., 
July 29, 1961 
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